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and below; all hands on deck; the captain, in 
dreadnought coat and rough hairy cap, looking 
very wolfish, holding on to the shrouds with one 
hand, and in the other a sea trumpet, through 
which; from time to time, he shouted hoarsely 
and loudly ; sailors hurrying to and fro over the 
swampy and slippery deck, grasping at ropes 
sometimes, because not wishing to be swept over- 
board, obeying practicable orders, turning a deaf 
ear to impracticable ones, and desiring to know 
where they were, and hoping that the skipper 
knew, of which there seemed to be grave doubts. 

By the side of the said skipper, or captain, stood 
ynother figure, also in dreadnought coat and hairy 
cap, likewise holding on to the shrouds or else- 
where, and striving to maintain an uncertain foot- 
ing on the deck. Thus far there was a trifling 
resemblance; but no farther. The captain was 
elderly ; his companion searcely man yet: the 
captain, like his cap, wolfish in aspect, and rough 
in voice and manner; the youth, polished and 
modest, as became his nonage: the captain, an 
old sailor ; the youth, a novice on his first voyage. 

He was a passenger on board the “ Mary Ann,” 
then ten days out of port. He was of middle 
height, slightly built and active. His face was 
pallid, but his eyes were bright, and his voice, 
when he spoke, was hearty and cheery. His long 
brown locks, escaping from under his cap, floated 
in the wind. 

The young passenger had shared the captain’s 
cabin, and had passed much of the time during 
the voyage on deck, reading by day and musing 
by night, until two days before, when the weather 
suddenly changed, and a gale rose, which drove 
the bark out of its course—how far and whither, 
the captain had not ventured to say. 

At the commencement of the gale, the youth 
retired semewhat hastily to his berth; but its 
increasing violence had brought him on deck 
again, in spite of sickness. 

“ You had better go down again, Mr. Clifford,” 
said the captain, deferentially for im, asa mighty 
billow lifted the vessel, like a cork, to a fearful 
height, and then sunk under it, until the ocean 
seemed, by the pale light ef a hidden moon, to be 
closing in upon it, high above the mast head; 
“if it goes on like this, we shall have to batten 
down the hatches.” 

** No, no, Fil take my chance on deck, captain,” 
replied Clifford—that being his name :—“ I would 
rather be above board; I have an instinctive 
horror ef imprisonment,” he added, with a light 
but not an unpleasant laugh. 

“ As you p , said the captain; “but, not 
liking imprisonment, you had best mind what you 
are about when you get out there, Mr. Clifford, 
or you may find that there are worse things than 
being clapped under hatches on a stormy night. 
It is nothing to me,” he added; “but it won’t do 
you any harm to take a hint.” 

“ Certainly not, captain; and thank you for it: 
but no fear: I shall be a very model of prudence.” 

“T have no business to doubt it, sir,” rejoined 
the captain, in a tone which, being interpreted, 
signified that he had grave doubts on the subject, 
though he did not say so. 

“ And when shall we get there, captain ?” asked 
the youth, after some moments, during which 








he had been deeply ruminating, and the captain 
shouting fresh orders through his trumpet. 

“ How can I tell, Mr. Clifford? Best ask this 
sou’-wester when she means to leave off blowing.’’ 

It is a great exertion, this talking, when the 
wind blows away the words as fast as they escape 
from between your teeth, unless you know how 
to manage it better than Penrhyn Clifford did. 
There was another pause, therefore, of some con- 
tinuance on the part of the passenger, who found 
it difficult to keep his legs, while the vessel was 
plunging, careering, dipping, mounting, tumb- 
ling, whirling through the foaming waves, lashed 
to fury by the wind, and rising mountain high 
around, as it seemed to the novice. 

“Is there any danger?” the youth presently 
asked, in a tone of alarm, which, if it had 
amounted to terror, might have been pardoned. 

“Danger? The ‘Mary Ann’ knows nothing 
of danger in an open sea, Mr. Clifford,” said the 
captain, rather contemptuously. “You are a 
young sailor, sir: that’s all.” 

“ BREAKERS A-HEAD!” 

The ery came clear and shrill from the vessel’s 
bow, and put a sudden stop to the premature 
boast. The captain sprang on to the ratlins, 
raised his trumpet, and rapidly delivered his 
orders to “ haul up mainsail and mizen, shiver top 
sail, and put the helm hard-a-lee.” 

It was too late. In another moment a line of 
black rocks and the white foam of breakers were 
dimly visible beneath the vessel’s prow, and their 
roar was heard above the whistling of the gale 
and the beating of billows. A huge wave up- 
lifted the fated bark, and then a terrific crash 
shook her from stem to stern. The “Mary Ann” 
was on the rocks, her bowsprit snapped in sunder, 
eh bow staved in, and the sea pouring into her 
hold. 

There were shrieks of terror, shouts of mad- 
dened excitement, despairing prayers, daring blas- 
phemies ; and then, a sudden rush forward, then 
aft, then to leeward. The captain frantically 
commanded and threatened; but commands and 
threats were alike disregarded. He implored his 
men to be men, not cowards or brutes: but they 
langhed savagely; and while some prepared to 
lower the only boat over the vessel’s side, others 
disappeared below—as the captain too well knew— 
to break open the liquor stores, and drown their 
sense of peril and apprehensions of death in rum. 

“Back, men, back for your lives; for all our 
lives!” 

“ Lives, master! 
worth now P” 

“Worth more than to be thrown away in 
drunken desperation : back, back, I say !” 

“ Make way, young master, or it will be all the 
worse for you. All’s one whether we go down 
drunk or sober; and rum we'll have.” 

The speakers were, first, our young passenger, 
who, on the first alarm, and after a hurried 
whisper from the captain, had suddenly left the 
deck. Thé other was the mate of the “ Mary 
Ann,” a weather-beaten seaman, tall and fierce, 
grim and grizzled, whose uplifted arm and clenched 
fist—as dimly discernible by the flickering light 
of a lamp suspended from a beam, and violently 
swinging with the rocking and heaving and surg- 
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ing and trembling of the vessel—declared his 
resolution to force his way to his last intoxicating 
draught. Crowding around him were others, 
whose pale, distorted features and angry gestures 
denoted mischief to the self-constituted guardian 
of the stores. 

“ Will you give way, master? or shall we 
make youP” demanded mere voices than one, 
hard and stern; while Clifford’s eye dilated and 
kindled as he met their desperate glare unflinch- 
ingly. 

“IT will not give way,” he replied, in acalm low 
tone. “ Listen, men,’ he added, earnestly and 
more softly: “If death be so near as you think, 
will you go into eternity with this fresh sin upon 
your souls P” 

The remonstrance was met and cut short by a 
heavy blow, which caused the speaker to stagger. 
In another moment he was dragged from his 
dangerous post—as all posts of honour are, more 
or less—and the door was forced open amidst 
shouts of maniacal exultation. 

Meanwhile, another actor had appeared on the 
narrow stage—a stout-built man, under middle 
age, who, though evidently not a mariner, had 
been actively helping to work the ill-fated vessel 
during the storm. This man had hastily de- 
scended the ladder, and pushed his way onwards. 
He now entered the store-room, wielding a broad 
axe, with which he severed, in rapid succession, 
the hoops of every spirit cask, the sailors looking 
on stupidly till they saw the contents pouring out, 
and mingling with the salt slush in which they 
stood more than ankle-deep. Then they uttered 
yells of disappointment and vengeance. But they 
shrank back from the broad axe which was bran- 
dished before them, and the instinct of self-pre- 
servation prevailing, they scrambled again on 
deck, leaving the two passengers—for the man of 
the axe was also a passenger—alone. 

“That was bravely done, Wilson,” said the 
younger of the twain, rising to his feet and grasp- 
ing the other’s arm for momentary support. 

“Ay, ay, sir; I knew what they would be 
after—at least I guessed it, and meant to be 
before-hand with them; but ‘better late than 
never. Are you hurt, sir?” 

“No, no; I believe not; though I might have 
been, but for you.” 

“ That’s well, sir,” said Wilson, cheerily ; “let 
us go on deck, then; better take our chance there 
than be drowned in the dark, cooped up like 
vermin in a trap.” 

“T trust our case is not so desperate,” rejoined 
Clifford : “it is hard to look death in the face so 
suddenly. There must be hope, surely.” They 
ascended the ladder while speaking. 

A very few minutes had elapsed since the bark 
struck; but it was manifest, even to the unpro- 
fessional glances of the two passengers, that they 
were in circumstances of great peril. There was 
light enough to show the rocks, on which the sea 
was breaking with awful violence. The vessel’s 
bow was lifted high, and apparently fast jammed 
on to them, while her stern was gradually settling 
down, and the waves, after beating with a sound | 
like distant thunder against her side, curled high | 
above her masts, and descended in sheets on to | 
the deck, sweeping all before them. The after bul- | 








warks were washed away, and the deck was 
cleared. 

As though in mortal agony, and struggling to 
avoid its approaching doom, the bark rolled and 
writhed, and shook and trembled, and strove to 
free itself from the jagged rocks which pierced it, 
while every effort was accompanied by a horrible 
grating sound like the discord by a thousand 
saws, which proclaimed how its inevitable fate 
was thereby hastened. 

Stumbling upon deck, the two passengers looked 
round in vain through the haze for the captain 
and the crew. Suddenly, however, a sound broke 
upon their ears, more awful than the booming of 
the billows and the howling of the wind. It was 
a shriek of mortal anguish, the intermingling of 
many human voices in one dire howl of despair, 
prolonged and terrible. It ceased, was renewed, 
died away, was renewed again, and then was 
hushed for ever. Then rushed forward the cap- 
tain, staggering and affrighted—stern, neverthe- 
less. 

“What does it mean?” gasped the younger 
passenger. 

“ Mean! it means that the cowards have met 
their deserved fate, Mr. Clifford;” and in few 
words the captain told how that, a part of the 
crew having lowered the boat, were on the point 
of pushing off and deserting the wreck, when 
those who had been thwarted in their attack on 
the liquor store tumultuously sprang in, and 
that, the next moment, boat and boat’s crew were 
swallowed up in the waves. “The madmen! to 
think that an open boat could live in such a sea 
as this!” he added. 

“Where is the other passenger—the young 
girl P” demanded the youth, hurriedly. 

“Drowned by this time in her berth, I sup- 
pose,” replied the captain, desperately. “ As well 
so; it will be our turn next;” and big drops, not 
of rain nor spray, stood on his forehead. 

Clifford did not wait to hear more. He sprang 
aft, and for a few seconds was lost to sight: re- 
turning, he bore in his arms a burden—not life- 
less, however. 

“Tt is very dreadful,” a young voice faltered ; 
and in fear and agony, the arms of the speaker 
were cast convulsively around him. 

“Take courage; all will be well yet, let us 
hope,” whispered the youth; and then, with the 
help of his fellow passenger, Wilson, he bore 
forward, and placed in temporary shelter and 
security, as well as he was able, the timid girl 
whom he had rescued from immediate destruc- 
tion—wrapping carefully around her his dread- 
nought coat. Then, once more bidding her to be 
of good courage, he disappeared, she grasping, with 
the energy of despair, the friendly cords which 
bound her to the capstan. 


The dawn of an early summer day rose heavily 
on a scene of disaster and distress—yet not with- 


out alleviations. The wreck still held together. 
The very force of the waves had so far favoured it 
as that it had been lifted and driven farther on to 
the rocks, where it yet hung and rested tenaciously, 
though precariously. The gale had partially sub- 
sided ; and though the swell was yet heavy, the 
sea had ceased to beat and break with its previous 
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overwhelming vehemence over the devoted bark. 
The wreck itself had been partially cleared: through 
several hours, end with all but hopeless despera- 
tion, the captain and his two passengers had 
wrought with almost superhuman energy and 
strength; and now nothing but the broken and 
battered hull, and the stumps of severed masts, 
remained of what, a few hours before, was a gal- 
lant merchant ship. 

These labours were now suspended; and the 
ardent gaze of the wearied, panting men was 
directed to a line of rugged coast to leeward. We 
have briefly described the captain and his younger 
passenger : of the man, Wilson, it is needful only 
to say here, that he was one to whom toil and 
labour had evidently been familiar. His frame 
was muscular; his hands were hard and rough ; 
his skin was tanned and freckled ; and his features, 
as well as his language—taking for granted that 
neither of these belied him—denoted recklessness 
and daring: strength and endurance and courage 
he had already shown. Nevertheless, a good- 
humoured smile, which even uncertainty and dan- 
ger had not banished, played on his lips; and the 
bright and open glances of his dark grey eye 
would have told greatly in his favour to an acute 
Se roma His garments were coarse; and 
1e was poor, probably. We have spoken of him 
as a passenger ; but he was a mechanic who, by 
favour of the captain, had been working his way 
out. Let this suffice for an introduction. 

Clifford had time now to speak a few words of 
comfort and hope to the solitary female, who was 
yet holding on to the capstan. She was young; 
and an ashy hue had overspread her countenance, 


rendered more striking by the profusion of dark 
hair which, heavily saturated with salt spray and 
rain, hung in disorder around, and partly veiled 


her face. Her head and feet were bare, but Clif- 
ford’s coat was yet wrapped about her ; and though 
she trembled exceedingly, she found words to 
thank her young deliverer. 

“ Shall we be saved?” she asked faintly; and 
she asked also, “ Where are all the sailors?” 

The young man avoided the last question, and 
pointed to the coast line. “We are not far from 
land, you see,” he said: “we shall attempt to 
make a raft; we shall get off safely, never fear.” 
While he was speaking, a dark speck appeared for 
a moment on the distant waves. 

The youth uttered an exclamation which was 
echoed by the captain, who also had seen the dark 
speck. They watched it as it danced on the bil- 
lows—appearing, disappearing, and re-appearing, 
but every moment drawing nearer. 

“Tt is a boat! we are saved!” exclaimed Clif- 
ford; and a weight of anxious care and dread fore- 
boding fell, with that exclamation, from his heart. 


CHAPTER II. 
8T. PETERSBURG.—THE QUAY. 


From the rugged shores of the North Sea, we 
transport our readers to a broad quay on the banks 
of the Neva, in the city of St. Petersburg. 

It was early in summer: and the breaking up 
of the last winter’s frost had not long thrown open 
the navigation of the river; but to make amends 
for the enforced quietude of many months, signs 





and tokens of commercial activity were now every- 
where visible. Huge cranes, stretching their iron 
arms over the water, were raising bales of mer- 
chandise from the holds of a small fleet of luggers 
and lighters from Cronstadt, at which port and 
fortress ships of deeper draught were compelled 
to unload; while a still larger fleet of similar small 
craft were being freighted with accumulated stores 
of exports, in the shape of barrels of tallow, oil, 
pitch, tar, and resin; packs of skins and furs, 
hemp and flax, sail-cloth and sacking, leather and 
wool; coils of cables and cordage; bars of iron; 
and casks of large capacity and multitudinous con- 
tents, not revealed to the uninitiated observer. 

The quay was peopled with men of many coun- 
tries, and resounded with the hoarse and discord- 
ant tones of many languages. Natives of the 
country were, of course, the most numerous, and 
were easily distinguished by their shaven necks, 
ample beards, and sheep-skin karosses. Besides 
these, however, were Norwegian, Swede and Dane; 
Portuguese, Prussian and Dutch ; Austrian, Italian 
and French; for it was the policy of the extra- 
ordinary female who then ruled the vast empire 
in which our future scenes are laid, to invite to her 
few and inconvenient ports, the industry and com- 
merce of other lands. 

Among the foreign sailors who at this time 
were actively engaged as we have described, none 
were so numerous as the natives ef Britain, with 
which country an intimate commercial intercourse 
had been maintained by Russia for more than two 
centuries ; and which—commenced in the contem- 
porary reigns of our own sixth Edward, and the 
ezar Ivan the second—subsequent sovereigns of | 
Russia had wisely encouraged and improved, until, 
at the period of which we tell, considerably more | 
than a moiety of the whole foreign trade of that 
empire was in the hands of British merchants, | 
while of the whole number of merchant ships of all 
nations, which in one year arrived at Russian | 
ports, amounting to upwards of seven hundred, at 
least four hundred were British. 

The natural result of this was, that many Eng- 
lish merchants permanently resided in the country 
with which they were thus intimately connected, 
and from which they derived their gains. They 
were distinguished alike by their opulence, and the 
personal respect in which they were held. They 
had, many of them, magnificent houses and large 
establishments in St. Petersburg; and, while na- 
tives of the mercantile class were generally held 
in light esteem by higher orders of the community, 
their more favoured brethren of the British factory 
were freely admitted to the society of the nobility, | 
and, in many instances, basked in the sunshine of 
royal condescension. This explanation will not, 
probably, be found superfluous as we proceed in 
our history. 

Near the close of the summer’s day to which 
we have referred, a youth of good proportions and 
pleasant aspect, though in weather-worn and rough 
costume, sprang from the side of a recently arrived 
lugger on to the quay, and, after a momentary 
consideration, bent his steps towards a group of 
sailors, whose language sufliciently betrayed their 
English birth; and addressing himself to one ot 
them, he put a question, which met with the 
response :— 
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“Gilbert Penrhyn! and what may you want 
with Gilbert Penrhyn?” 

“ That is not a reply to my question,” the young 
man said, good-humouredly. “I asked if you 
could direct me to his house.” 

“ Ay, ay; I heard you; and may-be I could di- 
rect you. But whether Mr. Penrhyn would thank 
me for directing you—can you tell me that?” 

“ How is it possible I should know?” asked 
the stranger: “or, if he should not thank you, 
what then ?” 

“Not much, may-be, young man; but unless 
your business is very particular, I would advise 
you to put it off for another day. You will lose 
time else ; for Mr. Penrhyn is not likely to give 
you a hearing to-night.” 

“Indeed!” returned the young man, in a tone 
of surprise, and with a pleasant laugh. “ You 
know Mr. Penrhyn, then, it seems?” he added. 

“Something,” said the sailor, superciliously. 
“JT haven’t been knocking about the world twenty 
years or more without knowing who gives sailing 
orders.” 

“Tn other words, you belong to one of his ves- 
sels, I suppose.” 

“ Mate of the ‘ Peegy’—the ‘ Peggy’ of Bristol ; 
if you happen to know such a place.” 

“T have heard of it,at any rate,” replied the youth, 
with a tincture of impatience at the contemptuous 
tone of the seaman; “ and I know that the ‘ Peg- 
gy’ is one of Mr. Penrhyn’s ships. I should have 
come out in her if I could have been ready in time.” 

“ Avast there!’ rejoined the mate of the ‘ Peg- 
gy, drily. “The ‘Peggy’ doesn’t need to ply for 
passengers like a Thames wherry.”” 

“T dare say not,” retorted the stranger, quietly : 
“but about Mr. Penrhyn :—what makes you sup- 
pose he will not be seen to-night ? Is he so diffi- 
cult of approach P ” 

“ T don’t mean to say that,” the sailor answered ; 
“but Gilbert Penrhyn has heard heavy news to- 
day, that sent him home with a sad heart; and 
just now I reckon anybody breaking in upon him 
would be as welcome as snow in harvest.” 

“T must risk it, nevertheless,” rejoined the 
youth. “ But what is this heavy news of which 
you speak P ” 

“ A lost ship and cargo,” said the sailor bluntly, 
and turning away, as though tired of the con- 
ference. 

“The ‘ Mary Ann,’ you mean?” 

“ Ay; you have heard of it, then? Well, that 
was one of Mr. Penrhyn’s barks.” 

“Yes, I know. But does the loss of a single 
vessel, and a few bales of broad cloth and silk give 
him so much uneasiness?” asked the stranger, 
with some appearance of interest. “ I should have 
thought Mr. Penrhyn had been too old a mer- 
chant for that,” he added. 

“You forget how many men went down in the 
‘Mary Ann,’” retorted the sailor, indignantly ; 
“but you reckon that men’s lives count for nothing, 
T suppose.” 

“No, indeed I do not,” said the youth feelingly. 

“Well, that’s something: but over and above 
the men, there was one on board that was worth 
more than all the cargo to Mr. Penrhyn; and it is 
that makes me say that you would meet but a 
cold welcome from him to-night. Better let 


| him sleep upon it ; and wait till to-morrow if you 
have anything to seek of him. Take my advice, 
young man.” 

“| thank you for it, at all events,” rejoined the 
other ; “ but who is this lost one for whom you 
say Mr. Penrhyn grieves ?” 

“ His own flesh and blood, if you must know,” 
replied the sailor, impatiently. 

“ Penrhyn Clifford ? ” 

“ Ay; that was his name, as I have heard,” said 
the man, turning sharply on his interrogator; 
“but what do you know of Penrhyn Clifford ? ” 

“ Not much, perhaps; only that he was not lost 
in the ‘Mary Ann.’ Zam Penrhyn Clifford.” 

The sudden start which the mate of the “ Peg- 
gy” gave at this announcement, showed not only 
the genuineness of his surprise, but also a slight 
degree of incredulity, which at length manifested 
itself in words. 

“ How can this be, sir?” he stammered: “I 
can’t see how it can be: the news came by a sure 
card, that the ‘ Mary Ann’ went down off Norway, 
with all on board, in the storm a fortnight ago.” 

“Your sure card was mistaken for once,” said 
Clifford—for he it was—“ so far, at least, as I am 
concerned ; though I am sorry to say that the 
‘Mary Ann’ did get on the rocks and was broken 
to pieces, and that all the crew perished, the ecap- 
tain excepted.” 

Even while the youth was speaking the sailor 
had sprung into a skiff, and was impatiently 
beckoning him to follow. “This will be a blithe 
day for Mr. Penrhyn, sir,” said he, “though the 
ship and her cargo is lost. Spring in, sir, spring 
in, and we will be at his house in half an hour.” 

Clifford obeyed. 

“Only to think that you didn’t tell me you 
were Mr. Clifford, at first,” said the sailor, push- 
ing off, and plying the sculls: “ but how was it, 
sir P—I mean, how was it about the ‘ Mary Ann?’” 

The youth briefly narrated the catastrophe of 
which he had been a witness, and the rescue of 
himself, his fellow passengers, and the captain by 
the people of the coast, who, fortunately, had ob- 
served the wreck; also that they had, after some 
delay, obtained a passage in a Norwegian bark, 
and that the captain had remained at Cronstadt, to 
pass what small portion of the cargo had been 
saved, while he himself had hastened on to St. 
Petersburg, to be the messenger of ill tidings to 
his uncle. 

“T always said that captain Williams was not 
the man to navigate these seas,” exclaimed the 
sailor, contemptuously, when Clifford had finished ; 
“and that he did not know how to manage a 
ship’screw. What business had he ;” but we 
| need not repeat his angry comments, which were 

just like those you and I, reader, have often known 
to follow hard upon any real or hypothetical want 
| of suecess; and from which—as we also have 
| known—even prime ministers, secretaries of state, 
generals of armies, and plenipotentiaries in con- 
gress, are not always exempt. 

In short, the mate of the “ Peggy” showed, 
almost to demonstration, how he would have steered 
clear of danger if he had commanded the “ Mary 
Ann;” and having by this time reached the oppo- 
site shore, he led the way on foot, towards the 
home of the rich merchant, Gilbert Penrhyn. 
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THE CHEMISTRY OF A CHARCOAL FIRE. 


As if the fury of battle, and the strife of elements, 
and the scourge of pestilent disease, were not 
enough to oppress the pale forms of humanity 
rotted in trenches or shivered on the incle- 
ment heights before Sebastopol, many of our poor 
soldiers were, during the late siege, inadvertently 
poisoned by the fumes of burning charcoal. 
Would that all the attendant miseries of war 
admitted of such easy removal as this! Poison- 
ing by charcoal fumes may under all circumstances 
be readily guarded against by certain simple pre- 
cautions, and these we will now proceed to lay 
before the reader. 

Everybody is aware that charcoal enjoys (if this 
word be permissible) a very bad repute in the 
matter of poisoning. People who remain near it, 
under certain circumstances, whilst it is under- 
going combustion, are killed—suffoeated by a 
peculiar gas which is evolved, and which chemists 
term carbonic acid. Yet, despite these facts, 
how is it that a French cook stands all day long 
in his kitchen—we really beg the artist’s pardon— 
his Jaboratory, surrounded by little charcoal 
fires, each without a chimney, and each, therefore, 
evolving into the chamber fumes of this deadly 
gasP How is it that in Spain the universal 
method of warming a room is by means of the 
brasero, or little brass dish, containing ignited 
charcoal? If burning charcoal prove occasionally 
so deadly to such as may be near it, how does 
the substance admit of being used with complete 
impurity under certain other conditions ? 

The reader shall be informed why this is; there 


is a sound philosophic reason for it, and chemistry 
explains all. We have only to consider well the 
nature and properties of the fumes arising from 
charcoal undergoing combustion, and all that at 
first seemed contradictory and strange falls into 


most lucid order. Let us begin, then, by announc- 
ing a certain fact, perfectly well known to every 
student of chemistry, that each adult human being 
exhales on the average from his lungs, by the act 
of breathing, no less than thirteen ounces avoir- 
dupois of charcoal in the course of twenty-four 
hours! Yes, thirteen ounces; just fancy that 
quantity; or, what is still better, weigh it out, 
feel it, look at it. Some incredulous non-chemical 
critic may perhaps deny the possibility of this 
statement. He may argue thus: If charcoal really 
come out of the lungs in the breath, we should 
see it ; the air would be so full of charcoal fumes 
that real metropolitan “blacks” would be a 
trifle by comparison. Chimneys vomiting forth 
their sooty fumes would be nonentities in the 
presence of the carbonaceous nuisance of our own 
breath—a nuisance totally beyond the powers of 
any act of parliament to abate. But charcoal 
does come out of our lungs nevertheless—not as 
black solid charcoal—not even in the condition of 
powdered charcoal; sorry would be our condition 
if it did. It is evolved in the form of carbonic 
acid gas; the very same gas which results from 
the combustion of charcoal, the very same which 
comes from effervescing soda water and ginger 
beer, which lingers in brewers’ vats, which is 
expelled from lime-stone by means of fire, and 
which occurs in many natural localities, the most 





celebrated of which, though by no means the 
most extraordinary, is the Grotto del Cane, near 
Naples. ; 

Perhaps some one may inquire of us the means 
by which we prove the identity of gases from all 
these sources, and, moreover, how we prove that 
it contains charcoal. Simply thus: we prove the 
identity of all by analysis, whith evolves the same 
materials out of all; and of these charcoel, black 
combustible charcoal, is one. Now the point we 
have been tending towards is this: if the Creator 
has so willed it that each of us must daily get rid 
of no less than thirteen ounces of charcorl, the 
deduction is certain, that the thirteen ounces in 
question would have been damaging if allowed to 
remain in the system. Although most of the 
tissues and constituents of our body contain 
charcoal—or, if the reader chooses to employ a 
chemical expression, carbon—although, too, most 
of the food we eat contains it, yet this element, 
carbon, is to be regarded as performing about the 
same function in our bodies as fuel in a fire-place : 
it warms us. In point of fact, our lungs are only 
a sort of stove, and our animal heat is the result 
of a sort of combustion, carbon being the com- 
bustible, and carbonic acid the result of combus- | 
tion. Between the respiratory function, therefore, | 
and the burning of charcoal in a grate or stove, | 
there are the strongest possible analogies ; indeed, | 
there is almost an identity. 

Seeing that the Creator devises such beautiful 
means for getting rid of carbon from our systems | 
by the lungs, changing it into carbonic acid, and | 
then causing it to be evolved, the inference is | 
naturally deducible, that evil results would follow | 
its inhalation to any considerable extent. See, | 
then, a very admirable provision, intended as a 
safeguard to this calamity. It has been wisely | 
ordained that all our naturally existing fuel, such 
as wood, coal, peat, etc., shall liberate carbonic | 
acid in association with a protecting safeguard. | 
One never hears'of people being suffocated inad- | 
vertently by the burning fumes of coal or wood; | 
nevertheless, the announcement may surprise some | 
people, when we aver that the fumes of burning 
coal and wood and peat are considerably more 
poisonous than those of charcoal. It is so, never- 
theless ; but the associated volatile matters possess 
such an evil odour, produce such coughing and 
sneezing and eye-watering, that one is too happy 
to get rid of them with all despatch imaginable. 
We burn coal and wood, in short, in a chimney, 
and thus send the noxious fumes into the atmo- 
sphere. The evolution of smoke, and acrid vapours 
from ordinary combustibles is, there can be no 
doubt, a special provision of the Creator against 
danger. When man for his own personal con- 
venience converts wood into charcoal, dissipating 
those particles which when burned give rise to 
smoke, then the natural safeguard against suffo- 
cation is removed, and human intelligence must 
take its place. 

But to return to a former part of our investiga- 
tion: how is it that the French cook does not 
suffer? Why do not Spaniards over their braseros 
suffer? It is thus: carbonic acid is a very heavy 
gas. Although invisible, it admits of being 
poured from one vessel to another like a liquid. 
If one could view the gas in the Frenchman’s 
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kitchen it would be seen floating about like water. 
Fancy, then, the condition slightly changed ; faney 
the culinary artist standing in a puddle, the water 
not rising quite so high as his mouth. Thus 
situated, it is evident he would not drown. Vastly 
uncomfortable he would feel, no doubt; but his 
breathing would not be interfered with. Pre- 
cisely thus is it whilst in the kitchen, with the 
slight difference that an invisible gas takes the 
place of visible water. The gas rolls under his 


bly. It does not rise to the level of the cook’s 
mouth, and therefore can do no harm; but if our 
culinary artist should try the experiment of lying 
flat on the floor for any considerable period, more 
especially if he should go to sleep there, then he 
would most probably be suffocated. 

So much for our French cook: and now to 
proceed to our second iHustration. Why does the 
Spaniard not die when seated near his brasero? 
Firstly, because a large quautity of carbonic acid 
must be generated before it can rise so high as 
the mouth amd nose of a sitting individual; 
secondly, it is the fashion in all Spanish sitting- 
rooms never to shut the door. How the fashion 
originated we do not know, though we can vouch 
for the fact. Its protection, however, against the 
fumes of burning chareoal is obvious. The safest 
plan, nevertheless, of burning charcoal in dwelling- 
houses is to burn it m a chimney. We have 
already adopted water as our visible representative 
of carbonie acid. Let us now adopt it once more. 
If the reader assume a piece of charcoal to be 
ignited, he may imagine @ sort of cascade to arise 
|| from it; the cascade will be invisible, but not the 
less real for that. It will be a cascade of the 
heavy noxious gas in question, rendered lighter 
for the time by the expansive agency of heat. 
Up it spouts, until, becoming cool and contracted, 
it falls again. If, then, this eascade be made to 
play up a chimney flue, it will dart out of the 
chimney-top, provided the latter be not too high. 
Supposing, therefore, charcoal to be burned in a 
room, safety requires us to do one of two things : 
either to burn it in a grate or stove, duly supplied 
with a flue, in which case the jet of gas will dart 
upwards and be lost in the open air, as we have 
seen ; or to burn it in a room through which, close 
to the floor, an orifice has been made. In this 
latter case, the gas cascade, falling to the ground, 
will at first flood it and then run out. 

The curious property of great weight possessed 
by carbonic acid gas was once taken advantage of 
by a friend of ours under somewhat peculiar cir- 
cumstances. He employed it for the purpose of 
destroying life—life by the thousand; but the 
living beings were wasps, and he attacked them 
in self-defence. Surely if war be justifiable under 
any circumstances, this was one. 

“ All sorts of expedients had I tried without 
avail,” remarked our friend, detailing his wasp 
massacre to us; “my enemies could neither be 
driven away nor would they remain and be quietly 
killed. Some few I disabled as to flying, but that 
only made matters worse. They crawled instead, 
and, getting up my trowsers legs, inflicted summary 
punishment with their stings. I at length be- 
thought me of a philosophic trap for their riddance. 
It was a treacherous pitfall, and therefore a some- 
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feet and between his legs, noiselessly, impercepti-- 





what inglorious expedient on my part; but all 
stratagems are permissible in war. Beside me 
was an empty sugar cask, with the head knocked 
out and the sugar emptied, all except some little 
crystals of the “Indian salt,” as Pliny calls it, 
sticking to the sides. These crystals were the 
source of attraction for my wasps. So I took a 
florence flask, and charging it with some frag- 
ments of marble and spirit of salt, carbonic acid 
gas became of course liberated. I dropped quietly 
my deadly generator into the sugar barrel, little 
doubting what the result would be. It succeeded 
even better than I had anticipated. The upper 
regions of air in the barrel were pure enough, but 
underneath there was a deadly layer fatal to every 
enterprising wasp that dived into it. Rejoicing 
in all the pride of health and strength, in they 
would plunge, hover awhile in the purer air, then 
diving down, a sudden apoplexy would seize them. 
Head over heels they turned, and moved no more. 
It was a Grotto del Cane on a small scale.” 

A propos of the Grotto del Cane: it is nothing 
more than an artificial cavity in the earth, which 
fills with carbonic acid, generated underneath. 
The grotto, in respect of shape, may be compared 
to a pitcher lying on its. side; so that no sooner 
does the carbonic acid rise to the level of the under 
rim of the pitcher’s mouth than it runs over and 
escapes. Owing te this peculiar configuration, it 
happens that a man can enter the grotto with 
impunity, although a poor dog, carryig as he does 
his mouth and nose lower, inhales the gas and 
dies. Far more extraordinary than the Grotto 
del Cane, although not so well known, is the poi- 
son valley of Java, which has been so strangely 
confounded with the natural history of the Upas 
tree. The latter acquired great celebrity through 
the writings of a Dutch traveller, called Foersch— 
a gentleman who possessed a certain facility of 
telling stories (in a bad sense) founded upon fact. 
He said that in the island of Java grew a tree 
called “ Upas,” so exceedingly poisonous that no 
other tree would grow and no animal could live 
in an area of several ‘miles around. He told an 
extraordinary tale of criminals who were sent to 
obtain some of the Upas juice—relating circum- 
stantially the large per centage of deaths amongst 
these poor people, and what is very curious, he 
gave a drawing of the tree. Well, it so happens 
that there is a poisonous tree called Upas, in Java, 
and there is also a poison valley there ; but between 
the two no relation whatever subsists. The fatal 
effects of the poison valley arise from the presence 
of carbonic acid gas. 

It will not be out of place here to say a word or 
two respecting gas stoves, which have come so 
much into vogue of late. The result of the com- 
bustion of coal-gas, properly managed, is totally 
devoid of smoke; hence the bad habit has arisen 
in some families of warming rooms by gas-stoves 
without flues. This custom is highly dangerous 
in close rooms, and destructive in all. The result 
of such combustion is not carbonic acid alone, as 
is the case when charcoal is the fuel employed; 
but a mixture of carbonic acid, oil of vitriol, and 
water. The injurious effects of carbonic acid have 
been sufficiently enlarged upon already. As re- 
gards oil of vitriol, the injury it works upon book- 
binding and furniture almost surpasses belief; and 
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the resulting water is so considerable that the sur- 
rounding atmosphere, though warm, is damp and 
uncomfortable. Gas-stoves should never be used 
except in connexion with flues, and it is the better 
plan even to provide, by means of a pipe or flue, 
some exit for the combustive results of ordinary 
gas illuminative burners. The fact of the evolu- 
tion of water from burning coal-gas is practically 
illustrated in the gas-stoves which have been 
devised for culinary purposes. They give heat 
enough, but they are defective in one respect—at 
least, some of them are. They cannot roast well: 
they do not brown the meat, simply because its 
surface is kept.moist and sodden by water. 
We have alluded in the commencement of our 
pe to the deaths caused in the Crimea last year, 
y our gallant soldiers burning charcoal in the 


pits they had dug instead of tents. We trust 





that they will be so comfortaply noused during 
the present winter, as no longer to require to use 
such rude appliances. Still, it may be useful to 
add, that had they, when they dug their pit resi- 
dences, excavated at the same time a tunnel or 
chimney, making its exit to the air on the surface 
outside, the charcoal might have been consumed 
with perfect impunity. 





THE KINGDOM OF SARDINIA AND ITS 
SOVEREIGN. 

Tue kingdom of Sardinia, now a compact state, 

forming a powerful barrier to the north of Italy, 

and containing a hardy population, amounting 

nearly to five millions, has arisen from very small 

beginnings, and owes its increase and prosperity 
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VIEW OF TURIN. 


to the wise and brave policy of its rulers. The 
cradle of the house of Savoy was the small valley 
of Maurienne, stretching from the Alps to the 
river Isére, and from Tarantasia to Dauphiné. In 
the eleventh century, count Humbert, who ruled 
this territory, was rewarded by the emperor of 
Germany, by the bestowal upon him of military 
jurisdiction over other parts of Savoy, in return 
for aid afforded in the passage of German troops 
across the Alps. Oddo, son of Hubert, married 
the heiress of the Count of Turin, by which he ex- 
tended his dominions to the Po, and acquired the 
passes of the Alps. These were then the gates of 
Italy, and their custody led in various ways to the 
political aggrandisement of the custodians ; thus, 
when Henry tv of Germany was at war with 
Gregory v11, he was obliged to pay for the pas- 
sage of his troops by the cession of a part of Bur- 
gundy. 

The house of Savoy has always aimed at in- 
crease of territory; but it has effected it by 
purchase, or marriage, or other peaceable and 
legitimate means. Humbert 11 received the in- 
vestiture of Savoy, with the style of Count of 
Savoy, Piedmont, and Burgundy, in return for his 
fidelity to Henry v of Germany. Count Thomas 1 
purchased the seigniory of Chambery. Ama- 
deus tv obtained further cessions from Frede- 
rick 11. Count Peter, who ruled from 1263 to 





1268, was connected by marriage with our own 
Henry 111,. and, on visiting his royal niece, was 
created earl of Richmond by Henry, who gave 
him a grant of part of the Strand, still known 
by the name of “ The Savoy.” Count Peter also 
acquired the barony of Faucigny, by marrying 
its heiress. Count Amadeus v made further im- 
portant additions to his territory by similar means, 
This prince was a true hero, and rightly sur- 
named the Great. He distinguished himself in 
war. He rescued the knights of Rhodes from 
the power of the Turks. He took the White 
Cross for the ensign of Savoy, and he added the 
word Fert, composed of the initials of the sen- 
tence, “ Fortitudo ejus Rhodum tenuit” (his 
valour preserved Rhodes), to the national banner. 

Amadeus vi was a prince no less remarkable. 
He consolidated and extended his dominions, and 
from his prudence and courage was courted by all 
the sovereigns of Europe. Of all the western 
powers to whom John Paleologus, the Greek em- 
peror, applica for aid, he alone marched with a 
band of picked men against the Turks, and over- 
threw them. Amadeus vit made the acquisition 
of Nice, the first port Savoy ever had in the Medi- 
terranean; and it was made over to him by con- 
sent of the citizens, out of respect to his character. 

Amadeus VIII was @ man whose career is un- 
paralleled in the biography of princes. Partly by 
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purchase and partly by conquest, he vastly in- 
creased his dominions; and in 1416 he received 
the title of duke from the emperor Sigismund, 
was made independent of the imperial jurisdiction, 
and took rank among the European powers. He 
was called the Solomon of his time, and was a 
model of generosity and prudence. After a reign 
of forty-three years, he resigned the government 
to his son Louis, and retired to La Ripaille, on 
the banks of the Lake of Geneva, where he lived a 
life of cheerfulness and ease. At this time the 
Council of Basle elected him pope in rivalry of 
Eugenius tv, with whom they were dissatisfied. 
As one of two popes, he resided at Avignon, and, 
during his pontificate, effected some reforms. But 
when Eugenius died, and the Italian cardinals 
elected Nicholas v, Amadeus, in order to restore 
peace to the people, resigned, and, receiving a car- 
dinal’s hat from the new pontiff, returned to his 
old retreat, where he died in 1451. 

In the reign of duke Charles 11, from 1489 to 
1496, Turin became the capital of the kingdom 
and the seat of the court. Turin is a large and 
handsome city, and is well fortified ; the citadel is 
a regular peutagon, and is accounted the strongest 
in Europe. The town stands im a fertile plain at 
the conflux ofthe Doria with the Po. Tt contains 
many large and elegant squares, an extensive 
royal palace, a magnificent cathedral, a university, 
a cannon-foundry and a well-stocked arsenal, and 
a number of exceedingly handsome streets and 
public buildings. 

The kingdom of Savoy underwent severe mis- 
fortunes under duke Charles 111, in the wars be- 
tween Charles v and Francis 1. The land was 
ravaged by the French armies, and the duke lost 
all, save Nice, Aosta, and Coni in Piedmont. 
But his son, Emmanuel Philibert, marrying the 
sister of Henry 11 of France, procured the restora- 
tion of his ancestral dominions, with the exception 
of Geneva and the Pays de Vaud. He came with 
Philip 11 to England, and was made knight of 
the garter by queen Mary. 

The French harassed Piedmont under Charles 
Emmanuel 11; but his son, Victor Amadeus, de- 
livered his domains from their sway. Louis x1v 
treated Victor as a vassal, and in a manner com- 
pelled him to persecute his subjects, the Wal- 
denses. How Cromwell interfered and put an 
end to that persecution, our readers well know. 
Shortly after, Victor declared war against France, 
and maintained it so bravely that the Grande 
Monarche was but too well pleased to make peace. 
At length, Louis, struck with the genius and 
energy of Victor, gave him his niece in marriage 
—an alliance which led to large increase of terri- 
tory, to the annexation of the island of Sardinia, 
and to the title of king. The new-made monarch 
devoted himself to the improvement and the good 
of his people. He abdicated in 1730, in favour ot 
his son, Charles Emmanuel 111. This prince 
fought on the side of Maria Theresa in the war 
of the Austrian succession, and on the close of the 
war obtained new grants of territory. He died 
after a reign of forty-three years, leaving his 
realm in a flourishing state. 

Victor Amadeus 111, his son, was a brave and 
prudent prince; but he could not save his coun- 
try from the ravages of the French revolutionary 





armies, and was compelled to a humiliating peace 
with France. He died in 1796. His successor, 
Charles Emmanuel, fled from Sardinia to escape 
the results of the French Directory. Buonaparte, 
after his Italian campaign, annexed Piedmont to 
France ; and in 1802 Charles Emmanuel abdicated 
in favour of his brother, Victor Emmanuel 1. 

When Napoleon escaped from Elba, the Sardi- 
nians joined the allies against France, and in con- 
sequence the Congress of Vienna restored to the 
king his hereditary dominions, with the addition 
of the territory and city of Genoa. The French 
had, however, sown the seeds of revolution in 
the Sardinian states, which were distracted by 
various parties. In 1821 the Carbonari rose in 
rebellion ; their defeat was followed by a second 
outbreak, which induced Victor Emmanuel to ab- 
dicate in favour of his brother Charles Felix, then 
absent in Modena, for whom Charles Albert, prince 
of Carignano, acted.as regent, and by his judgment 
and forbearanee restored order and tranquillity. 

Charles Felix oecupied himself much with the 
island of Sardinia, which, though lying in the cen- 
tre of the Mediterranean, and possessing all the 
capabilities both for imternal improvement and 
prosperity, anal for maritime ixaportance, 

yet been by iits ‘kings, and suffered 
to remain im a worse than semi-barbarous state. 
He died im 1831. He was the last prince of the 
male lime of Victor Amadeus 1 and Anne Maric 
d’Orleans. He was suceeeded by Charles Albert, 
descended from prince Thomas, brother of Victor 
Amadeus, who also endeavoured to civilize Sar- 
dinia, and occupied himself in framing a constitu- 
tion for the inhabitants. In 1848 Charles Albert 
was led into a war with Austria, by whose superior 
numbers he was overpowered ; and, to allay the 
irritation of his subjects at his defeat, he, in 1849, 
resigned the crown to his son Victor Emmanuel 11, 
the present sovereign of the Sardinian kingdom. 

The new king, although both his mother and 
his wife (whom he has lately lost) were of Austrian 
family, adopted the policy of his father, and his reign 
has been marked by the continual progress of libe- 
ral measures, persevering in reforms in spite of the 
thunders of the Vatican and the excommunication 
of the pope. In becoming the ally of the western 
powers, it is evident that he is only following out 
the policy, equally bold and prudent, which for 
the last eight hundred years has dictated the acts 
of the Piedmontese sovereigns. Owing to the 
geographical situation of his domains, he has 
nothing to fear from the vengeance of Russia, 
from whom he is separated by the frontiers of 
many nations, and the all but impassable barrier 
of the Alps. With the western powers for allies, 
and the assistance of their friendly fleets in the 
Mediterranean, he can have nothing serious to 
dread from Austria in the event of her siding with 
Russia; while, should that event take place, and 
the western armies invade Lombardy, nothing is 
more probable than that, in the case of the defeat 
of the northern by the western hosts, the cession 
of the Milanese provinces to the jurisdiction of 
Sardinia would follow as a matter of course. 

The history of Sardinia is a subject which has 
engaged, until latterly, but little of the public at- 
tention. There are few works in our language 
which contain much information on the subject; 
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and from the specimens of the Savoyards whom | Raphaelites will get up a batch of mud-pies—trans- 
we meet with in our streets, who are mostly organ- | form the whole into a Malakoff—make a redoubt 
grinders and monkey-leaders, we are led to form | out of a broken dish, and bombard the “ Rooshins” 
but a disparaging notion of the people. They | with pellets of clay, is striking to behold; and the 
are in fact a brave, hardy, and independent race, | spectacle of their patriotism might warm the heart 
powerful in war, as the exploits of the contingent | of the war minister, if the sight of their hapless 























in the Crimea have lately shown, and capable of | 
as much hardship as any troops in the world. | 
The old Ligurians, who were the ancestors of the | 
present race of Piedmontese, were, ‘it will be re- | 
collected, the last of the immediately surrounding | 
nations to fall under the sway of the Romans, and | 
remained the longest uncorrupted by luxury. Like | 
all mountaineers, they preferred the hardships of | 
freedom to any advantages purchaseable by bond- 
age to a foreign power, and were only subdued by 
overwhelming numbers. 

A remarkable trait in the whole succession of 
Sardinian princes and sovereigns, is the absence 
of a single individual of the whole line whose life 
has been a reproach to his station or his race. On 
the other hand, numbers have endeared themselves 
to their people by their wisdom and self-denial, 
and are remembered, not by their names and 
titles, but by the epithets of the good, the brave, 
the gallant, the wise, spontaneously bestowed by 
their subjects. The present monarch may look 
back with pleasure to the deeds of his iHustrious 
sires. We shall but echo the welcome with which 
he has been received in our own land, by expressing 
our wish that he may long live to emulate their 
noblest actions. It is, however, no illiberal feeling 
which leads us to be apprehensive that so long as 
Romanism is the national religion of his country, 


no secure basis will be afforded for the superstruc- 
ture of permanent liberty. 





THE SKETCHER IN LONDON. 
CROCODILE COURT. 
CrocoD1LE Court is a second-rate court, debouch- 
ing at one end in a third-rate street, which, on 
Saturday nights is a fourth-rate market, and at 
the other ina lane. The lane leads to nowhere 
particular, unless it be to the gin-shep at the end, 
one side of which sends its flashing illumination 
at night-time far down the darksome labyrinth, 
where squalor and misery crouch from public 
view, while the other turns a magnificent and 
hilarious face upon a splendid street, as if utterly 
unconscious that there are such ‘hings as squalor 
and misery in the world. The court itself may be 
about a furlong in length, and averages some 
nine or ten feet in width, and its area, until it 
comes to the entrance of the lane, where you 
suddenly turn a corner, is supposed to be paved 
over the entire surface, with the exceptions, of 
course, of the little gratings which give light to 
the cellars below. We say “supposed,” because 
a good number of the flags have mysteriously dis- 
appeared, leaving little square patches of moist 
earth, which agreeably chequer the ground, chess- 
board fashion, and are moreover exceedingly con- 
venient in affording material for the development 
of the fictile genius of a limited band of urchins, 
playfully denominated the young crocodiles, the 
aborigines of the locality. The readiness with 





which, after a shower of rain, these little Pre- 


filth and friendlessness did not send a chill through 
the official cartilage. 

The aspect of the court is not fascinating to a 
casual visitor. Like many other valuable subjects 
of study, it only surrenders its treasures to the 
man of patient observation, who will take the 
pains to penetrate beneath its unpromising sur- 
face. On entering it from the street, you have to 
pass through a covered way, which is flanked on 
one side by a gin-shop' and on the other by a 
pawnbroker’s window, and a pawnbroker’s side- 
door which admits the hypothecative philosopher 
into a box, which is emphatically nct a witness- 
box, where, with the aid of another philosopher 
skilled in the logic of a peculiar school, he may 
solve the problem his poverty propounds. We 
cannot pause to investigate what connexion there 
may be between the “ bottle-department” on our 
right and the three golden balls on our left, 
especially as we have to elbow our way through a 
dozen or so of the inhabitants of the court, to 
whom the shelter of the covered entrance, fragrant 
as it is with the alcoholic odours of the gin-shop, 
seems a favourite rendezvous, where they meet to 
gossip and look out upon the world at large. 

The architecture of Crocodile Court, when you 
get into it, strikes you as decidedly of the mixed 
order. It is plain that a number of builders com- 
bined a variety of talents in its construction—that 
each built as high as he could, and stopped when 
he had no money to carry him higher. The 
brick walls would be brown if they were not 
black; the windows would be of glass if they 
were not half of them of brown paper varied with 
rags of no colour at all ; and the wood-work would 
yet wear a coat of white paint, had not the rain 
without and the worm within—the wet-rot and 
the dry-rot—crumbled it and sluiced it and strip- 
ped it of every vestige of its original hue. Yet 
here and there, amidst the general mass of decay 
and disrepair, you may discern the individual 
evidences of neatness and attempts at comfort and 
even decency, not to say respectability of appear- 
ance. Here a tenant of a first-floor has painted 
his sash, and, in spite of surrounding example, 
luxuriates in whole squares of glass; and a 
dweller in a front parlour actually cleans her 
windows, and parades a bit of muslin blind as a 
fence against popular curiosity. Such indications 
of gentility are, however, but few, and it is possi- 
ble they are looked upon with a jealous eye by the 
aggregate crocodiles, and only tolerated in con- 
sideration of ancient privilege and long standing 
on the part of the owners. Let us look around 
now, and make acquaintance with some of the 
component parts of this characteristic microcosm, 
and see what is to be got out of them. 

“ The first and foremost man of all the world” 
—the world of Crocodile Court—and the most 
formidable crocodile of the whole brood, is un- 
doubtedly Mr. Brassy, the marine-storeman. 
Brassy is a man who has seen nearly three-score 
summers, during the whole of which time he and 
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his unhappy parent (who in ’41 went to Austra- 
lia, and there died) have kept the rubbishy shop 
in which he is content to sit from morning to night, 
waiting the arrival of customers who come to buy 
and to sell. Brassy’s shop is a museum of every- 
thing that is worth little or nothing—of old iron, 
old copper, old brass, old tools, old panels of oak 
and mahogany, old cranks and cogwheels and 
fragments of incomprehensible machines, to which 
you may add the rusty keys of forty thousand 
perished locks, and coils of rope and shreds of 
broad cloth strung together in huge mops upon 
wires. Nobody would imagine, from the con- 
templation of Brassy’s stock, or from his face, 
which is just as hard and impenetrable and rusty, 
or from his garb, for which Monmouth-street 
would hardly make room—that he could possibly 
do anything better than live from dirty hand to 
dirtier mouth, without being able to afford the 
luxury of soap. And yet the fact is, that Brassy 
is a man of substance, the owner of half the houses 
in the court which are worth having and in decent 
repair. It is whispered by those who dare not 
speak out, that he has an extensive connexion 
among that class of society who excel in secret 
appropriation, among whom he bears the soubri- 
quet of captain of the fencibles—and that the 
police always have their eye upon him. If so, we 
can only say that the police do not enjoy a very 
pleasant prospect, for Brassy is an ill-looking 
fellow, and, as if conscious of the fact, loves to 
lurk unseen in the darkest recess of his den. 
There is no Mrs. Brassy, which perhaps is not to 
be regretted, and there are no young Brassys, a 
thing also not to be regretted; but there is a 
ferocious wall-eyed bull-terrier, who sometimes 
keeps shop—and we should say keeps it effectu- 
ally—while hfs master is absent or engaged with 
blow-pipe and crucible below-stairs. 

Next door to the marine-store is the rag and 
bone shop—the moist and mouldy, and a trifle 
marrowy, abode of Bridget McFinn, a sister of 
the sister isle, who addresses all whom it may 
concern with the polite appeal, “ Plees to rekleck ! 
at this shop you gets 2d., for seven poun of bones, 
and 3d. a poun for best linning rags ;” to whieh 
she appends a delicate allusion to dripping and 
kitchen-stuff, which we shall not quote literatim. 
Bridget’s shop-window is stuffed up, to the utter 
exclusion of such daylight as the narrow court 
would afford, with a conglomerate of clouts and 
rags, and the concave bottoms of phials and 
bottles, among which are distinguishable, here 
and there, odd remnants of decayed finery, such 
as scraps of ragged lace and trimming, crushed 
and crumpled ends of ribbon, a cracked cameo 
torn from its setting, or an old hair bracelet 
wanting the snap. Her patrons are the abigails 
and cooks and scullions of a pretty extensive dis- 
trict, among whom she is a bit of a favourite, 
being an accomplished gossip and not given to 
haggle for trifles. In addition to her shop-keep- 
ing, Bridget drives another trade as a landlady— 
the upper part of her house being the refuge of 
her wandering countrymen, whom she will receive 
in any numbers and for any consideration they 
can afford to pay, or, for the matter of that, for no 
consideration at all, rather than turn them, as she 
has been heard to phrase it, “to the windy side 





o’ the door bekase there was no money to the 
fore.” Whether Mrs. McFinn unites her two 
professions in one speculation—whether the rags 
and bones and dripping of the London kitchens 
go to solace the stomachs and backs of the Irish 
immigrants, is a question which we are in no 
condition to solve, not thinking ourselves bound 
to push inquiry in that direction. But she is a 
thrifty dame, and has thriven to the extent of 
seventeen stone at least. 

If you were to peep over the bit of white mus- 
lin curtain mentioned above, it is more than 
probable that you would get a glimpse of Betsy 
Spiller, sitting at a table covered with scarlet, 
violet, or almond-coloured silk, just fresh from the 
loom, the gorgeous hues of which are quite out of 
keeping with everything around. Miss Spiller is 
a character in her way: she is a determined and 
active little body, bound up in a dress so tight 
that you might almost imagine she kept herself 
packed ready for carriage by the Parcels Delivery, 
and so defiant of present fashions that you would 
have to go back thirty or forty years to find any- 
thing like it in the never ending mutations of | 
female costume. There is a mystery about her 
which the curiosity of the court has given up the 
attempt to fathom: all they know of her is, that | 
she has seen better days—a fact of which they are 
certain because she “talks dictionary,” and re- 
sents in a dignified way any grossness or familiar 
impertinence. Miss Spiller, as the neat card in | 
her window informs you, gets her living by strain- |, 
ing silk fronts for cabinet and cottage piano-fortes. 
In this ingenious branch of industry, which is not 
usually performed entirely by females, she is 
known to excel, and in consequence she is rarely 
idle. Ifshe be not gathering up the silk in fanci- 
ful folds or starry rays with her needle, you are 
pretty sure to hear the tap-tap of her little ham- 
mer driving the tacks into the wooden frame ; and 
if she is doing neither, it is because she has locked 
up her room and is off to the piano-forte maker’s 
to carry home her work and fetch more. Her 
neat hand is so well known in the trade, that a 
dealer will tell her work at a glance. Poor Betsy 
lives all alone. She has no personal charms to 
boast ; they have vanished behind the veil of fifty 
years, and she knows that perfectly well. What 
is that life-history which has vanished with them ? 
whose were the familiar faces that smiled upon 
her infancy and childhood ? what were the buoy- 
ant hopes and loves of her “ youth’s age,” and in 
what grave do they lie buried ? and from whence 
came the shafts of calamity which cast her from 
her proud position and landed her, lone and friend- 
less, in Crocodile Court? Betsy Spiller will work 
her fingers to the bone—will ply needle and thread 
and hammer and tacks to the last—but she would 
not respond to these inquiries. 

A little farther on, past the potato and coal 
shed, well known to the Irish labourer, who for 
twopence can get three pounds of “ murphies,” 
and for a penny more buys seven pounds of coals 
to cook them with—past the broker’s, whose 
goods have been broken fifty times and as often 
mended—past the “ ManGLING DONE HERE” of 
Mrs. Grinder, whose vast machine, “its bowels 
filled with stones,” is constantly groaning and 
thumping and creaking under her vigorous hands 
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—and we come upon the establishment of dapper 
little Dennison, who keeps the “ halfpenny shaving 
shop.” <A halfpenny is the standard price for a 
shave in Crocodile Court, and no one wearing a 
beard would think of paying more ; and, what is 
worse for Denny, there is not a single beard 
among his customers that submits to the operation 
more than once a week—on Saturday night, that 
is, or on early Sunday morning. The population 
of the court includes, it is probable, above two 
hundred beards, and, with very few exceptions, 
Denny has the handling of the lot; and, more- 
over, there are the dwellers in the lane, who 
patronise him to a certain extent, so that between 
five o’clock on the Saturday and noon on the 
Sunday, (for in Crocodile Court no day of rest 
dawns,) upon a moderate estimate he lathers and 
reaps three hundred chins. He is an active little 
man, and so he had need be to get through his 
grand field-day in creditable style. Of course, he 
does them in bulk, lathering four or five in suc- 
cession, and leaving the first lathered to soften in 
the saponaceous cream while he proceeds with the 
rest. He is rich in a peculiar kind of experience— 
talks learnedly of the Irish epidermis, and of the 
deadly effect upon razors of the grit that gets 
into bricklayers’ chins. He chooses his blades, 
he will tell you, for their substance, preferring at 
‘least a third of an inch in the back—“ you can’t 
shave a dustman with a thin blade—for why ? the 
edge will be sure to turn up wiry.” 

Denny’s shop, at any time between six and 
twelve on the Saturday night, presents a charac- 
teristic spectacle. Denny himself is a voluble 
talker, and, being in addition a practical politician 
and a radical of the extreme school, and making 
it a point of duty to be up in all the news of the 
day, his hebdomadal synods are never dumb- 
foundered for want of a subject of discussion. 
There you may see grave beards, lathered and 
unlathered, wagging on grave matters with an 
orderly decorum that might be imitated with 
advantage in “another place;’ and if Denny 
should stop the peroration of an orator by sud- 
denly seizing him by the nose, ’tis all in the way 
of business, and no one dreams of offence. We 
can assure our readers that the war question is 
well understood at the halfpenny shaving shop, 
where it is discussed with becoming temper, 
and with most unanimous concurrence in the 

olicy of paying its cost with an income-tax. 
What the halfpenny shaver does with himself all 
the rest of the week does not appear. He can’t 
keep birds, as many barbers do, for the birds have 
taken a prejudice against living in Crocodile 
Court, and if you bring them there they die. 
There is but little hair-cutting in his domain, 
and not much to be got by the dressing of ladies’ 
fronts where the ladies are in the habit of carry- 
ing fruit, fish, and vegetables on their heads—and 
he is not skilful in the manufacture of wigs. We 
have a notion that he spends the bulk of his time 
in spelling over every newspaper he can Jay hold 
of, and in honing and strapping his stock of razors 
for the weekly harvest of beards. 

Right opposite to little Dennison’s is Brim- 
mer’s lodging-house, where “ good accommodation 
for travellers,” if Mr. Brimmer is to be believed, 
is to be had for threepence a night—and no trust. 





The character of the accommodation is not so 
good, we fear, as to challenge criticism. The 
travellers who take up their abode there, are of 
a very various kind—chiefly travellers by day 
through London streets, and of that multitudinous 
class who rise in the morning without knowing, 
or much caring, where they shall lay their heads 
at night. Brimmer lives, and drinks from a 
black bottle, in the front parlour, and sits there at 
night with the door open to levy the oboli from 
all who pass in. He professes clean sheets once a 
month, and an annual entomological battue ; but, 
in a candid mood, he will advise an unseasoned 
visitor that his rest will be best secured by burn- 
ing a candle all night. 

Close to Brimmer’s there sits a spectral cobbler, 
in a little open shed, pounding away at the heel 
of a patched blucher, to which he is fitting an iron 
shield. In front of him, on a narrow board, are a 
selection of shoes for both sexes, glimmering with 
black-lead, and gaping with cracks. The whole 
look as though they had been rescued from the 
dust-box and vamped up for sale, and such is pro- 
bably their history. It is plain that the cobbler is 
half ashamed of them, and it is but charity to 
suppose that he exhibits them rather as emblems 
of his craft than as saleable merchandise. 

Next to the cobbler is a cobbling bookbinder, 
whom we chance to catch in the very act of saw- 
ing a score of notches in the back of a great folio 
bible, and letting in shreds of twine with glue to 
hold the leaves together, to save himself an hour’s 
labour in honestly sewing the book. We could 
reprove the kaave for his irreverent chicanery, and 
feel half inclined to do it; but his bloated face and 
rubicund nose turn up fiercely at the remonstrance 
we throw him, and we quicken our pace to escape 
from a torrent of vehement abuse that comes 
thundering from his mouth. 

Towards the end of the court we hear the whir- 
ring of a lathe, and come upon a turner and his boy 
up to their chins in shavings, and engaged in the 
operation of transforming a bundle of old mopsticks, 
silk-rollers, and what not, into so many gross of 
pill-boxes, to which the boy is fitting the lids, 
working the treddle the while, as fast as they are 
whirled off. 

Then we are suddenly charmed with a delicate 
group of wax flowers, cunningly modelled by a poor 
cripple, who exhibits them beneath a bell-glass in 
a little window that looks towards the lane. His 
productions are sold by his mother to the shop- 
keepers for what they will fetch, and sometimes 
to the ladies in whose dwellings she periodically 
officiates as charwoman. 

Besides the professionals above mentioned, the 
court has its tinker, who departs on his rounds 
regularly in the morning and comes back in the 
gloaming, when he is too often seen staggering 
homewards under a burden heavier than his pots 
and soldering-iron and extinguished fire; and is 
apt, once in the court, to pitch himself down at 
anybody’s door to sleep off his potations. Then 
there is the blind fiddler and his amazonian wife, 
well fitted to fight her sightless husband’s battles. 
This pair are absent sometimes in summer for 
weeks and months together, patrolling the country 
far and wide ; and the return from these excursions 
is usually celebrated in the court by a gratuitous 
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concert. Then there is lone Widow Green, the glove- 
cleaner and bonnet bleacher, who is half bleached 
herself by the fumes of sulphur, and half sick with 
the smell of turpentine, and who dwells in a top- 
most garret, and only emerges like a pale phan- 
tom at night, to communicate with her patrons or 
to do her indispensable marketing. 

But enough of the professionals: it is possible 


yet, taken all together, they would not make a 
tithe of the whole population, who swarm in 
Crocodile Court as thick as bees in a hive. In 
every room there is a family, save in those where 
there are two or more: when the weather is fine, 
the windows aloft are choked with feminine busts 
and fat folded arms, and hundreds of glib tongues 
keep up a flying conversation, not always over 
complimentary, from side to side and from ground- 
floor to garret. And in addition to all these there 
is that migratory host to whom the hospitality ot 
Brimmer and Mrs. McFinn, and one or two other 
less pretentious caravanseries, offer a fortuitous 
shelter on their wanderings. The most effectual 
way of obtaining an adequate idea of the whole 
population would be, perhaps, to visit the court 
on a washing-day: then the natural gloom of the 
place is deepened by the display aloft of unnum- 
bered banners formed of every imaginable species 
of female and infantine attire, and of tattered 
domestic napery a whole forest, among which are 
beheld struggling in air no inconsiderable number 
of those bifurcated appendages gue maribus tri- 
Luuntur. Then it is that Crocodile Court is under 
a cloud—that a warm and somnolent reek issues 
from a thousand broken panes and open windows 
—that the covered gallery of observation is more 
than usually crowded and the gin-shop at the cor- 
ner more than usually busy. The court itself, and 
the door-ways of each house especially, are thronged 
with the lords of the creation, driven forth by the 
steaming suds, and there they stand or lounge in 
their shirt-sleeves, smoking their short pipes, and 
bandying talk with one another, while the child- 
ren, barefooted, unkempt and dirty-faced, roar and 
squeal, and squabble and riot, and play and grovel 
in the dust at their feet. “Is it possible,” you 
ask yourself, “that all this throng has its home 
within these dingy walls?” 

But who is this meagre starveling of a boy, 
lean, lanky, and leaden-eyed, whose yellow skin is 
stranger to a shirt, whose swollen ankles emerge 
from the wrecks of a pair of cut-down man’s boots 
—whose jacket and trousers are one mass of tat- 
ters, and whose matted black hair trails like the 
mythological snakes of the Gorgon on his fleshless 
neck ? 

“ Halloa, Shanks!” bawls a voice in greeting. 

The juvenile anatomy turns half round, and, 
without taking his hands from his pockets, glares 
with his large grey eye upon the speaker, an 
Trish labourer. 

“ Got anything to eat, Shanks ? ” 

“No,” says the poor boy, qualifying the answer 
with an qjaculation we shall not repeat—“ give 
us something.” 

“Tm hard up meself,” says the man. “ Ax 
mother McFinn.” 

“She give me a dinner isterdy,” says Shanks, 
“ for cleanin’ out the cellar.” 


| parlour window of Betsy Spiller. Anon, the bit of 
that we have not enumerated one half of them; | 





“Give Brassy a chance, then.” 

“No I shan’t; Bugssy sets the dog on me.” 

“The thief o’ the wurruld! But you had a raal 
dinner yesterday, Shanks.” 

“ Ah, I did,” replies Shanks—“ and I can wait, 
I ’spose, till I git a job.” 

This colloquy takes place in front of the little 





muslin blind is seen to flutter and shake, and then 
the sash flies up with a sudden jerk, and Betsy’s 
thin white lady’s hand is thrust forth with a penny 
between the finger and thumb, and her thready 
voice is heard calling to Shanks :— 

“Go and buy bread, poor boy,” she says; and 
as Shanks snatches the coin, and pulls an acknow- 
ledgment at his thatch of hair, the window falls 
again, and Betsy is no more seen. 

“ Shanks,’ says the Irishman, “ you're in for a 
buster this time, anyhow ; long life to the lady ; 
sure the gentle blood’s the thing.” 

Shanks disappears in the direction of the baker's 
who lives round the corner; and while he is gone 
we may wind up our sketch with a brief recital of | 
his biography. 

Poor Shanks is a waif of Crocodile Court. In 
the court he was born some twelve years ago. 
The cholera of 1849, which made awful work 
among the crocodiles, carried off both his parents, 
and left him to the mercy of strangers. The poor 
woman who shared the one room of the dead 
father and mother, took charge of the boy, and for | 
two years maintained him from the proceeds. of a 
fruit-stall. She was ignorant or criminal enough 
to barter fruit for stolen goods, was tried for felony, 
and transported. The boy was then taken to the 
workhouse by the parish authorities, and entered 
under the name of Shanks, a soubriquet conferred | 
on him by the court, in allusion to the length of 
his legs. Shanks justified the cognomen by run- 
ning away, and returning to his old haunt, where 
he has lived, or rather starved, ever since. How 
he keeps life in him is not easily explained. All 
we know is, that he is always ready to do anything 
for anybody, for any reward, however small. He 
will lug the drunken tinker to his lair—he will 
turn Mrs. Grinder’s mangle and wheel out her 
barrow—he will serub stairs and swill cellars—he 
will lead the blind fiddler on his rounds when the 
wife is too ill, or too something else, to do it—and 
sometimes he will don a clean apron which Betsy 
Spiller keeps for the purpose, and carry home her 
handiwork for her to the warehouse or shop. He 
has no enemy in the court, unless it be Brassy— 
and the fact of this man’s dislike to him, we have 
a suspicion, tells more in the boy’s favour than 
against him. May circumstances be propitious to 
poor Shanks ! 

“ But where,” says the curious and compassion- 
ate reader—“ where is Crocodile Court? I cannot 
find it in the map, and it is not down in the 
Directory.” 

No, my worthy and comfortable friend, it is not 
down in the map, and the authority of the Diree- 
tory will not guide you to it. We will give youa 
plainer direction than either of these—a direction 
often proffered but rarely accepted—and which in 
all likelihood you will not accept from us. Here 
it is, however, at a venture. follow your nose. 
Now you know you never do follow your nose 
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when it affords you any disagreeable premonitions, 
but you turn off in a contrary direction. So long 
as you persist in doing that, you will never see 
Crocodile Court, and must be content to take 
your information of such places at seeond hand— 
from the city missionary, who fearlessly proceeds 
wherever his duty leads him—from the sanitary 
commissioner, who does the same—and from such 
humble scribblers as we are, who do not disdain to 
imitate their example. In answer to the question, 
Where is Crocodile Court ? we will ask, Where is 
it not? that is, in,what quarter of London, in- 
habited by the labouring and struggling masses, is 
it not to be found? To be serious, it is a reproach 
to our metropolis, that so many Crocodile Courts 
should exist in the vicinity of respectable streets, 
without the inhabitants of the latter aiming to 
bring to bear upon them the ameliorating agen- 
cies of sanitary improvement and moral and re- 
ligious instruction. 


PROVIDENTIAL ESCAPE FROM A 
PRECIPICE. 


“Tw the year 1852,” remarks Mr. Baines, in his 
‘Visit to the Vaudois of Piedmont’ (recently pub- 
| lished in the ‘ Traveller’s Library’), “an Eng- 
| lishman crossed the Col St. Julien, from Prali, 
intending to come down upon Bobi. Being alone, 
| he lost his way; and, whilst in the heart of the 
| mountains, attempting to descend into a ravine, he 
| found himself on a ledge at the top of a precipice, 
with no possibility of either going on or back. 
There he stayed from Monday to Wednesday ; and 
| there his bones might have bleached, had not a boy 
tending goats ata distance seen him. Going home 
to his uncle’s on the Monday night, the boy told 
| his uncle that he had seen a man coming down the 
| mountain towards the precipice where a suicide had 
| been committed some years before. As no person 
had passed by their cottage, the uncle told the lad 
that he must have been mistaken. The next day, 
| however, the lad had the curiosity to go to the foot 
| of the rock, where he saw nothing, but heard a 
noise, of which he could not distinguish whether it 
| was the voice of a man or of a goat. At night he 
told this to his uncle, who laughed at his simplicity 
| in not knowing the voice of a man from that of a 
| goat, and treated the whole thing as a delusion. 
| But in the night the boy dreamed, and, starting up 
in his sleep, he exclaimed—‘ Did I not tell you it 
was a man P and ke will die because you won't help 
| him.’ The uncle now took the alarm, and, collect- 

ing his neighbours, they went with ropes to the 
| spot, and found the imprisoned ret They 
| rescued him, and hospitably entertained him till 
| he recovered strength to resume his journcy. 
| When the traveller left, he bestowed a liberal dona- 


| tion on the cottager, but gave nothing to the boy, | 
| probably supposing that his uncle would give him | 
It was represented to the | 


what was suitable. 
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| uncle that the boy should be rewarded, as he was | 
| the principal means of saving the traveller’s life ; | 


| but the former was of opinion that he himself was 


| entitled to the whole of the gift, and that it was | 


meant for him alone. 


When the fact was men- | 


tioned to the kind general Beckwith at Turin, he | 


said he would reward the boy ; and he gave a sum 
of money to M. Revel, with which the latter bought 
a suit of clothes, and gladdened the heart of the 
young goatherd.” 





THE WISH. 


Wovtrp gracious Heaven my warm desire indulge, 
And bid my lot upon my choice depend— 

Td live sequester’d from the busy world, 
Bless’d with sound health and easy competence, 
In some obscure but elegant retreat, 

Far from the city’s madd’ning tumult placod, 
Where hovers fell disease throughout the air, 
And flattering vice assumes its hundred forms 
To draw the inexperienced foot astray. 

My house should not be large, but simply neat, 
For comfort and convenience wholly form’d ; 
Built near the southern summit of a hill, 

And well secured by nature from the rage 

Of the fierce north and east. My garden stored 
With all the various produce of the year, 

But more for use than ornament design’d. 
Through it a gentle rivulet should flow, 

In serpentine meanders. On the bank, 

All verdant, should a shady seat be placed, 
Embower’d with twining woodbines, jessamine, 
Sweet eglantines and roses, pouring wide 

Their mingled fragrance through the dewy eve. 
Here, when the sun its fervid height had gain’d, 
I might retire, and gratefully explore 

The sacred page; here trace with eager eye 
The wondrous blessings by a Saviour brought 
From holier happier lands, to enrich the soul of man 
In this dark realm of sorrow, woe, and death ; 
On his divine discourses meditate, 

And draw celestial fragrance from his word. 
Here learn to know myself, explore the springs 
Of moral ill, and search each deep recess 

Of that surprising hidden labyrinth, 

The human heart. Here raise the lofty strains 
To Him, whose bounty beams on all around. 
Here daily exercise, with cautious care, 

That holy discipline which trains the iind 

To fortitude in sacred virtue’s cause, 

And bids it spurn the world and all its snares. 
Yet sometimes, to relax severer hours, 

The glowing beauties of the classic page, 

Or daily history of the bustling world, 

Should lend their not unprofitable aid, 

And give amusement sweet and innocent. 


Sometimes, to furnish well the frugal meal, 
From his deep haunts, at eve, or matin hour, 
I'd drag the wily monarch of the flood, 

But not with tortured animals as baits. 

A few rich fields I wish, wherein my flock 
May joyful crop delicious Nature’s fare, 

And whence my cows may bring the luscious treat 
That from their swelling udders daily flows. 
To crown the whole, a well-fenced orchard, too, 
Where summer’s light and cooling juices rise, 
And bounteous autumn’s choicest gifts abound, 
Should fill my cellars with salubrious juice, 
And give a cheering hoard for wintry days. 

My house should have no gaudy furniture 

To catch the injudicious eye ; but all 

Within should wear the same plain elegance, 
Far more delightful to the glance of taste 
Than wild profusion of rich ornament. 

Nor would I choose a pompous library, 

Or long-extended rows of useless lore, 

But in my little study should desire 

A fair collection of well-chosen books, 

Suited alike t’ instruct and entertain. 


And be that sacred sweet retreat secured 
From all external noise, that could distract 
The musing mind, or interrupt its course, 
In its communion with its Saviour God— 
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Communion sweet, of which the world knows not. 

Think not I wish to dwell in solitude, 

Engrossing these rich blessings to myself. 

No! let some fair one to my virtuous home 

Come smiling, clad in native innocence, 
3looming like the chaste mother of our race 

When first she met and smiled upon our sire. 

Let gracious Heaven record our holy vow, 

And, binding fast the mutual silken knot, 

Eternalize the flame which love inspired. 

My greatest pleasure would be then each day, 

By every gentle, every winning art, 

To strive to make my partner’s bliss complete, 

And find my own felicity in hers. 

And should it please All-gracious Providence 

Children to cluster round our simple board, 

The task be mine (delightful task !) to rear 

The tender thought, fashion the growing mind, 

And in the infant bosom to implant 

Religion’s purest seeds; praying that He 

Who gave the blessing will preserve it pure, 

And lead them through temptation’s dangerous ways 

To walk before him with a perfect heart 

And willing mind, obedient to his word. 

Oh! then, what raptures shall my breast inspire 

When, late in life, i see the bursting bud 


Of virtue, foster’d by my constant care, 
Expanding daily its all-glorious bloom, 
And promise fruit eternal in the skies! 


I'd wish besides a social, cordial friend, 

Of my own sex, but of maturer age ; 

Prudent and grave, well read in books and men, 
Whose heart disdains a mask ; who, not austere 
Or rigidly morose, can condescend 

To all, so far as innocence permits ; 

A man of God, who daily walks the path 

Of faith and love, conversant with the skies. 

Of temper cheerful, affable, and mild, 
Benevolent and truly merciful ; 

One who would pity e’en a worm in pain. 
Religious, not a bigot, to no sect 

Intolerant attach’d, but friend to all 

Who virtue love, and foe to every vice. 

In such a breast I could securely pour 

The overflowing tide of joy, or grief, 

And meet the friendly solace in return. 


Thus, in domestic sweet society, 

Peaceful, I wish to pass my fleeting days, 
Secure from harms; and, far from city strife, 
To tread the sweet and cheering sylvan scene, 
Enjoy the calm retreat, the silent hour, 

Range unconfined o’er Nature’s ample field, 
And rise from Nature’s works to Nature’s God ; 
Whose love, the subject of my daily praise, 
Should swell the matin and the evening song. 


Thus would I calmly glide through life, unknown, 
Save in the little circle of my friends, 

Or where my humble services might tend 

To soothe or mitigate surrounding woe, 

And wipe the tear of sorrow from the eye. 
Then, when my glass of life its latest sand 

Had spent, resign’d I’d lay me down 

In calm assurance of my Father’s love. 

I'd farther choose, exempt from funeral pomp, 
That empty mimic mockery of death, 

Simply to be interr’d; and if a stone 

Should tell the passing traveller where I lie, 

Let it rehearse no more, than that I lived 

The friend of all, and hoped for mercy there, 
Where Christ the fountain of all blessing reigns. 





A THOUGHT FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


Let this be a year of greater spirituality. As the holy 
Joseph Alleine wrote from Ilchester prison to his flock at 
Taunton : “ Beloved Christians, live like yourselves ; let the 
world see that the promises of God, and privileges of the 
gospel, are not empty sounds, or a mere crack. Let the 











heavenly cheerfulness, and the restless diligence, and the 
holy raisedness of your conversations, prove the reaiity, 
and excellency, and beauty of your religion to the world.” 
Aim at an elevated life. Seek to live so near to God that 
you shall not be overwhelmed by these amazing sorrows 
which you may soon encounter, nor surprised by that 
decease which may come upon you ina moment, suddenly, 
Let prayer never be a form. Always realize it as an 
approach to the living God for some specific purpose; and 
learn to watch for the returns of prayer. Let the word 
of God dwell in you richly. That sleep will be sweet and 
that awaking hallowed, where a text of Scripture, or a 
stanza of a spiritual song, imbues the last thoughts ot 
consciousness. See that you make progress. See that, 
when the year is closing, you have not all the evil tempers 
and infirmities of character which presently afflict you; 
but see to it that if God grant you to sit down on the 
Ebenezer of another closing year, you may be able to look 
back on radiant spots where you enjoyed seasons of spiritual 
refreshing and victories over enemies heretofore too strong 
for you. Happy new year! if its path were so bright and 
its progress so vivid, that in a future retrospect your eye 
could fix on many a Bethel and Peniel along its track, and 
your grateful memory could say, “Yonder is the grave 
where I buried a long-besetting sin, and that stone of 
memorial marks where God made me to triumph over a 
fierce temptation through Jesus Christ. Yon Sabbath 
was the top of the hill where I clasped the cross and the 
burden fell off my back; and that communion was the 
land of Beulah, where I saw the far-off land and the King 
in his beauty.”—Life in Zarnest. 





HISTORICAL ENIGMAS. 
No. I. 


One of the most undaunted heroes the’ world has ever 
seen: a profound thinker, a conclusive reasoner, he de- 
fied, single-handed, his powerful adversaries in many a 
field of argument, armed only with that “ two-edged sword” 
which he drew from the scabbard in which it had been hid 
for ages, and which he bequeathed to his countrymen, that 
with it they might defend the faith for ever. 

(The enigma may be solved by identifying the six sub- 
joined characters, whose initials supply the successive 
letters of the person’s name.) 

1. A luxurious Roman general, to whom Europe is 
indebted for a luscious fruit. 

2. The Alma Mater of a botanist. 

3. A famous sculptor of modern times, who was born 
on the verge of the arctic zone. ; 

4, A martyr, whose enemies put him to death by 
treachery. 

5. A brave prince, associated with Marlborough, who 
fought against his native country. 

6. A wily French statesman of the seventeenth century. 


No. IT. 


A contemporary of the seven wise men of Greece: a 
man of quick and subtle genius, and a student of the 
politics and morals of his day. With no charms of person 
to recommend him, he yet rose from the lowest rank 
among his countrymen, to that of a royal favourite ; but 
the very talent to which he owed his elevation brought 
him to an untimely and violent end. 

(The enigma may be solved by identifying the four sub- 
joined characters, whose initials supply the successive 
letters of the person’s name.) 

1. A poet, who fought under Miltiades at Marathon. 

2. An impetuous yet prudent general, the victor at 
Fontenoy. 

3. A beautiful and virtuous Roman lady, the victim of 
a political marriage, which involved her in neglect and 
misery. 

4. A Greek ; a faithful friend. 

*,%* An answer to the above will appear in a future num- 
ber. With a view to supply our young readers with a 
more profitable mode of expending their ingenuity than 
is furnished by solving foolish enigmas, we propose, if the 
above prove acceptable, to give some more in subsequent 
numbers. 
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